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NORTHERN TERRITORY, a vast area,
523,620 square miles in extent, in the north-
ern part of Australia. The white population
is only about 3,900; the aborigines about
20,000. Since 1911, when the Commonwealth
was established, the territory has been in
control of the Federal government.

There is some agricultural activity, and
mining prospects are good. A railway now
reaches from the southern part of the con-
tinent to the north coast, a distance of 2,230
miles; it brings the tune for travel from
London to Adelaide to seventeen days.

The capital of the territory is Darwin,
formerly called Palmerston, on the north
coast. See AUSTRALIA.

NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION,
the union, in 1866, of the German states
north of the Main, under the leadership of
Prussia. When first organized it included
eighteen states; later the number was in-
creased to twenty-two. A constitution was
adopted which was in the main that of the
later German Empire. With the unification
of Germany after the Franco-German War
the confederation became merged in the
larger organization. King William I was on
the Prussian throne at the time of confedera-
tion ; he became Emperor William I in 1871
when the Confederation was taken into the
Empire.

NORTHMEN, or NORSEMEN, a name
applied to the bold sea ravers who, in their
small, sharp-prowed, open vessels, ravaged
Great Britain and other parts of northern
and western Europe from the eighth to the
eleventh century. They were known to the
inhabitants of the British Isles as Danes and
Eastmen. To the inhabitants of the eastern
coasts of the Baltic and the Mediterranean
shores and of the Orkneys, the Hebrides and
Northern Prance, where they made per-
manent settlements, they were known as
Normans. They left colonies in the Faroe
Islands and in Iceland, whence some of them
went to Greenland (982). One of their navi-
gators, Leif Ericson, according to legend,
in 1002 visited the coast of New England.
The Northmen called themselves vikings,
and their leaders sea-kings. They were a
vigorious race, fond of warlike adventure
and worshipers of the gods Thar and Odin.
The chief causes of their plundering expedi-
tions were, no doubt, the crowded population
and scarcity of food in their native homes,
as well as their natural love of adventure.

ORTH POLAR EX-
PLORATION. The re-
gion about the North
Pole of the earth is a
vast stretch of snow-cov-
ered lands and ice-bound
seas, with the average
temperature far below
freezing point. That
such a region has tempted
explorers for centuries is
a testimony to the cour-
age and perseverance in-
herent in human nature.
What called forth those expeditions to the
frozen north, which have cost the lives of so
many brave men? The earlier expeditions,
undertaken soon after Columbus led the way
to a New World, were inspired by commercial
aims. Men were desirous of finding a new
water route to India, and it was believed that
a passage leading to Asia lay along the north-
em coast of North America. During the sev-
enteenth century a new impetus was given to
Arctic exploration through the interest in the
seal and whale fisheries. Later, about the
middle of the nineteenth century, interest
shifted to scientific investigations, and ulti-
mately the civilized world began to look for-
ward to the discovery of the North Pole. The?
realization of that hope forms the great
climax in the fascinating story of North
Polar exploration. It was an American,
Robert E. Peary, who found the Pole.

Peary's Expedition, Peary's discovery
was the crowning achievement of nearly a
quarter of a century spent in Arctic explo-
ration. The expedition which resulted in his
triumph left New York in the Steamer
Roosevelt in July, 1908, and reached Eton,
the most northerly inhabited point in Green-
land, on August 8. Thence the Roosevelt
went to Cape Sheridan, where it went into
winter quarters September 5. The party be-
gan the dash for the Pole February 15,1909,
and the destination was reached April 6,

No other expedition for Arctic explo-
ration had been so perfectly organized and
completely equipped as this. It embodied the
results of Commander Peary's long experi-
ence in the Polar regions, and practically
provided for every contingency that might
arise. While in winter quarters Peary hauled
his supplies by sledges to Cape Columbia,
whence the "dash to the Pole" was to start.
The expedition left Cape Columbia in sis